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By AustIN J. App, Pu. D., Professor of English, 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania 








Rapidity of communication, just as it 
makes grain and stock exchanges nervous- 
ly sensitive to the least hail “way out west 
in Kansas” is also making the country 
best-seller conscious. Not only every 
month or every week but even every day 
is the reading public supplied with lists 
of the books on which New Yorkers, Bos- 
tonians, and Chicagoans are making a 
run and which therefore the intelligentsia 
of Main Street will require of their li- 
brarian tomorrow. 

According to the most authoritative of 
these best-seller lists, that of Publishers’ 
Weekly, out of nearly 8,000 new books 
published in 1939, 182 separate titles ap- 
peared at some time or other on its 
monthly best-seller lists, which comprise 
about forty-five titles each month. Of 
the 182, ninety-six were fiction and eighty- 
six were non-fiction. Of these, thirty- 
three fiction and thirty non-fiction titles 
appeared on the lists for one month only! 
The lists are compiled from an average of 
a hundred reports per month from repre- 
sentative book stores throughout the 
country. They mention therefore, the 
books which have sold best in bookstores, 
leaving out of account volumes sent di- 
rect to subscribers through book clubs. 

Best-seller lists in other magazines and 
in newspapers are usually determined in 
the same way and indicate the books 
people are buying and presumably read- 
ing, lending, and talking about.! 


1. Publishers’ Weekly, January 20, 1940. 


As such, the books on the best-seller 
lists are the ones librarians and teachers 
have to conjure with. Whether we like 
them or not these best-sellers have a tre- 
mendous cultural effect. Best-sellers ce- 
ment a people’s culture and give it a 
unified shape. A common culture means 
things in common to talk about. That 
can’t be done very well if everyone reads 
different books and never a group reads 
the same book. T. S. Eliot recently in 
The idea of a Christian society, speaking 
of Americans, rightly and pertinently 
says, 

“Even with a smaller amount of total 
information, it might have been better 
if they had read fewer but the same 
books.” 


The current best-seller vogue, along 
with the book-a-month clubs, is finally 
tending to give us something like a central 
stream of culture. 


We, therefore, want and need best 
sellers. But we want only wholesome 
best sellers. However, whether these best 
sellers be wholesome or not, Catholic 
librarians and teachers can’t ignore them; 
they must wrestle with them. 


A word on the prevalent estimate of 
best sellers. One Catholic reviewer of 
The yearling wrote: 


“Its success as a persistent best-seller 
was unpredictable, since it is seldom 





2. p. 41. 
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popular novels are made of such sub- 

stantial stuff.” 
Lest such a deprecatory attitude towards 
best sellers be too inclusive and general, 
it is well to recall that the Bible is and 
always has been a best seller, is so even 
in present<dlay Germany, that Shake- 
speare in his own day, as well as in ours, 
was a best seller, that most of the world’s 
masterpieces, popular opinion to the con- 
tray notwithstanding, though without 
benefit of weekly lists, were best sellers 
in their day. 


In the last decade the world’s best seller 
was Erich Maria Remarque’s All quiet on 
the western front, surely a worthwhile 
book, with more than 3,000,000 copies. 
In the early twenties the best seller was 
Sinclair Lewis’s Main street, already al- 
most an American classic, with more than 
725,000 copies. Among the twenty Ameri- 
can best sellers since 1875 having sold 
more than a million copies are, in addi- 
tion to such probable lightweights as 
Trail of the lonesome pine, Trilby, Girl 
of the Limberlost, Little shepherd of 
Kingdom Come, Freckles, such classics as 
The call of the wild, Ben Hur, Huckle- 
berry Finn, and Tom Sawyer. - The his- 
tory of literature shows that masterpieces 
aren’t written every year. The Canter- 
bury tales tower practically alone among 
the brush of the Anglo-Norman period! 
But when a masterpiece does chance to 
be written, it will probably takes it place 
on a best-seller list as an unsuspected 
monarch of the ages among the princes 
of a year. 

But monarch or prince, the best seller 
during its day is of enormous influence 
and importance. For that reason, upon 
the suggestion and with the help of 





3. America, Nov. 26, 1939, Book Survey Section, p. vii, 
Albert Whelan. 


Eugene P. Willging, editor of The Cath- 
olic Library World, a partial survey was 
undertaken to discover how Catholic 
magazines handle best sellers and what 
help they give librarians and teachers 
with regard to them. 


How two leading Catholic weeklies and 
two leading Catholic monthlies treated 
the ten fiction and the ten non-fiction 
best sellers as listed for 1939 by Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly (January 20, 1940) is the 
object of this survey. The weeklies se 
lected were America and Commonweal; 
the monthlies, The Catholic World and 
The Sign. In addition The Book Survey 
of the Cardinal’s Literature Committee 
was consulted as a matter of course. 


Of the twenty best sellers, The Book 
Survey listed and thereby recommended 
six, four fiction and two non-fiction. 
America reviewed or noticed eighteen of 
the twenty; Commonweal, eleven; The 
Catholic World, ten; and The Sign, only 
eight. Elizabeth Page’s The tree of liberty, 
though recommended in The Book Sur- 
vey, was reviewed only in America; Nora 
Waln’s Reaching for the stars, second on 
the non-fiction list, only in The Sign; 
Lloyd C. Douglas’s Disputed passage, 
only in America. Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
wrath, far ahead of all other 1939 books, 
with sales exclusive of book clubs of over 
300,000 copies, was reviewed only in 
Commonweal, but it was also given an 
article treatment in The Catholic World. 
Hitler’s Mein kampf, Reynal & Hitchcock 
edition, was given a five-line mention in 
the America Book Survey Section and 
given article treatment in Commonweal 
and in The Catholic World. Only Amer- 
ica seems to have attempted a reasonably 
complete coverage of all best sellers, 
though at the moment its omission of 
Grapes of wrath is conspicuous. Of a 
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total of forty-three regular reviews, exclu- 
sive of notices or articles, devoted by the 
four magazines to the twenty best sellers, 
America carried seventeen. 


As to promptness in reviewing, Amer- 
ica, too, leads. Exclusive of mere notices 
or whole articles, this is the record. 
America’s seventeen regular reviews ap- 
peared on an average of twenty-nine days 
after publication; excluding The yearling, 
which was reviewed about seventy-seven 
days after its publication, the average is 
about twenty days, ranging from five to 
forty-one. Commonweal’s average for its 
ten is thirty-two days, ranging from three 
days before the book’s publication, in the 
case of Country lawyer, to 104 days in 
the case of Grapes of wrath. Its articles 
on Mein kampf appeared thirty-one days 
after the book’s publication in that edi- 
tion. Catholic World’s average for its 
eight is sixty-five days. But excluding 
Rachel Field’s All this and heaven, too, 
which was about 188 days, the average 
is forty-eight days and the range from 
thirty-five to eighty-two. Its article on 
Mein kampf appeared sixty-one and on 
Grapes of wrath 165 days after the re- 
spective publication. The Sign’s average 
for its eight is fifty-seven days, with a 
range of forty to sixty-six. Its article on 
Rebecca appeared 218 days after publi- 
cation. These figures, since months were 
figured uniformly as thirty days, are only 
approximately accurate. 

In all four magazines the reviews tend 
to be short. According to a cursory count, 
four paragraphs seems to be the most 
frequent length. As to actual space, The 
Commonweal reviews seem to be the 
longest. 

One gets the impression upon reading 
the forty-three reviews that about one- 
third of the space is devoted to an ex- 
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position of the content or plot, not ex- 
plicitly but virtually. Usually early in 
the review one gets a fairly good idea 
of what the book is about. The larger 
part of each review is devoted to remarks 
about the style, the readableness, the 
characterization, the literary value; some- 
times an analysis and critique of the 
ideas; and sometimes the critique of one 
or two statements or episodes in the 
book. Sometimes all these things are 
done. 

Reading the forty-three reviews I 
jotted down these two impressions: 

When a best seller is condemned, it 
is for its ideas and religious attitudes; 
but when it is praised, it is only for 
its style, not for its ideas. 

I have the impression the reviewers 
for these best sellers are not concerned 
with the philosophy of the books ex- 
cept when it becomes theological or 
pro or anti-Catholic. 

Much space is devoted to general de- 
scriptions of the style. The Nazarene 
has “rare literary excellence”, its “reading 
will prove interesting”. Disputed passage 
has “some sharply etched personalities”, 
one “should enjoy this story”. Rebecca 
has great “characterization . . . holds at- 
tention”. All this and heaven, too, the 
most favorably reviewed best seller and 
the only one reviewed by all four maga- 
zines and recommended by The Book 
Survey, is “A Grand Story Beautifully 
Told . . . without hysterics . . . vividly 
distinctive in language” for America. 
The Commonweal reviewer read and re- 
read “these fascinating pages” and has 
found “over many years few more in- 
triguing novels . . . few so well done, few 
so worth doing.” The Sign speaks of the 
“magic of Miss Field’s pen”, the char- 
acters are “really alive”. The Book Sur- 
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vey calls it “A fine novel . . . with truly 
beautiful passages.” All these favorable 
reviews concentrate their bouquets on 
the style and say not a word about any 
valuable meaning or attitude in the book 
except to explain some “minor weak- 
nesses” touching “the Catholic faith”. 
When The Catholic World, however, re- 
views the book rather unfavorably this 
style, so exalted by the others, becomes 
merely a theme “heavily charged with 
melodrama and human interest” and a 
“plot graphically unfolded but, ... ” 
and “good reading, but, ... ” and for the 
rest it is “astonishing to note how mean 
. .. are all the Catholics, and how noble 
. .. are all the Protestants”. And in all 
these reviews the praise of style is con- 
fined to adjectives without samples of the 


style. 


This is a general pattern: the favorable 
review praises the style, the unfavorable 
one condemns the philosophy. Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s Listen! the wind is for Amer- 
ica “beautifully creative writing . .. at 
once literature and history . . . artfully 
simple language”; for The Catholic 
World, “a colorful picture”, a “charming 
aircraft symphony”, a “delightful book”; 
and for The Book Survey, an “absorbing 
tale . . . beautifully written.” All of 
these show a tremendous preoccupation 
with the style, designated with strong ad- 
jectives and no clarifying samples, but 
give no idea of the real value or signifi- 
cance or meaning of the book. An excep- 
tion in two respects is the Commonweal 
review. Calling the book “well-written, 
vivid,” it specifies its fine and sensitive 
similes” and cites a few of them. The 
review furthermore at least tries to find 
some meaning or significance in the book 
by calling it “A Spiritual Odyssey,” 
though then it does not make clear in 


just what the spiritual part of this Odys- 
sey consists. 

When Morley’s Kitty Foyle is reviewed 
unfavorably the unfavorableness, except 
in America, is directed chiefly against 
the implied philosophy. America says it 
is not “a great novel,” and generally dep. 
recates the art, but The Catholic World, 
though declaring that “Much of the old 
salty style remains and all the old gusto” 
then is sorry “that such excellent talent 
has been wasted” and speaks of “peeping 
Tom .. . illicit love, abortion, racism.” 
The Sign calls it horrible like “modem 
surrealistic paintings, . . . doubts if a man 
can give us the true intimate thoughts of 
a woman,” and warns against ruining 
one’s “literary or moral taste” with it. 
It does not, however, say just what is 
wrong with it morally. 

One could give example after example 
of this tendency—to note only fine art, 
not fine ideas, in favorable reviews, and 
to emphasize ideas only when they are 
bad in an unfavorable review. When 
America condemns Van Paassen’s Days 
of our years, it says, “He can write ... 
he has some power with words” but is 
“so hopelessly partisan, that his bias is 
painful, and his conclusions are absurd.” 
And again, what the conclusions are is 
not made clear. The Sign, also con- 
demning it, calls it “interesting reading” 
but “a spread of ill-digested deceptions.” 

There seems to be a general unconcern 
among the reviewers, beyond condemning 
specific anti-Catholic attitudes, to dis 
cover the wholesome meaning or signifi- 
cance of the book. Some instances of 
this have been given. There are only 
a few exceptions. In endorsing Saint 
Exupery’s Wind, sand and stars, of the 
three reviews expressing rapture with the 
lyrical, lucid style, the compression, and 
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interest, two also refer to its “partial phil- 
osophy of life,” and its “tendency to 
philosophize.” But there is in the one 
case not a hint as to what this partial 
philosophy is, though from the other we 
learn that the author is a “humanist of 
sorts” with a pity for wageslaves and 
war widows. 

Philip Burnham in The Commonweal, 
calling Escape “A good novel . . . easy 
and fast reading,” then discovers for us 
what the novel’s attitude towards the 
Third Reich is and what he thinks of 
this attitude. But there are few such ex- 
amples. 

Even when condemning best sellers be- 
cause of their philosophy or attitude, 
only a few reviewers really point out 
what is fundamentally wrong. Most of 
the unfavorable reviewers give the impres- 
sion that they felt the thing was some- 
how unwholesome or un-Catholic but 
did not know exactly how or why. They 
then single out some obviously, often 
minor, offensive points to convey their 
impression. One unfavorable review of 
Ferber’s Peculiar treasure devotes two- 
thirds of its space, with some apology 
however, to the author’s “mis-statement 
and misconstruction” on page 61 of the 
use of the Crucifix. 

With regard to Vincent Sheean’s Not 
peace but a sword the three reviewers 
somehow feel the book isn’t right in out- 
look. But they feint along ineffectually 
as to the real trouble and get hardly be- 
yond its one obvious anti-Catholic touch 
—the sympathy for the Spanish Loyalists. 
It is only Harry Lorin Binsse, in Com- 
monweal, who finds and pins to the wall 
the fundamental falseness of the book— 
its advocacy of force as “the final ar- 
biter.” With regard to Van Paassen’s 
Days of our years only George N. Shuster 
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in Commonweal correctly distinguishes 
between the author’s fundamental hu- 
manitarianism and his specific bias 
against the Church, for which, he says, 
“we shall bear him no grudge, for the 
sake of what his book says that needed 
to be said.” In the review of the diffi- 
cult Grapes of wrath, James N. Vaughan 
also manages to point out, unblinded by 
its vulgarity, the fundamental humani- 
tarianism of the book and also the false- 
ness of its urging collectivism to end the 
inequalities instead of true Christianity 
(in place of Casey’s acrobatic one). The 
two review articles on Mein Kampf and 
the one in Catholic World on Grapes of 
wrath are likewise not too preoccupied 
with the style to attempt to discover the 
fundamental thesis or attitude of the 
books. 


In general Commonweal seems to give 
the fairest and most adequate treatment 
to best sellers that are good or significant 
as a whole but offensive to Catholics in 
part. The Catholic World also seems to 
make a real effort to point out the good 
in a book partially offensive. America, 
while not neglecting to point out general 
excellence, tends to make sure that things 
offensive to Catholics are not overlooked. 
The Sign tends to slight the good as a 
whole in its concern over the parts offen- 
sive to Catholics. If a librarian were de 
pendent on only one magazine, America 
would be the most satisfactory, as it is 
also the most prompt and complete. 
Reading these reviews of best sellers 
makes one realize vividly that reviewers 
are individuals with just so many different 
tastes, and also that literature will not 
submit to mathematical or dogmatic yard- 
sticks. 

Most interesting from a human interest 
standpoint were the adventures of Re- 
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becca in these reviews. The Cardinal 
Hayes Book Survey recommended it; 
Commonweal and The Catholic World 
ignored it; America calls it “well worth 
reading.” No suggestion of anything bad 
anywhere, except possibly its spookiness. 
Then six months after its publication, 
Katherine Burton in The Sign said it had 
“an appalling amount of bad ethics” and 
“no suggestion of payment for murder.” 
A stormy controversy followed. Two 
readers in letters published maintained 
that though the murderer doesn’t die in 
the end yet a gloom pervades the story 
throughout, that he carried a heavy bur- 
den, and is like Othello and Macbeth a 
tragic figure, sufficiently punished for his 
one single weakness. Besides, Rebecca 
was on the Cardinal Hayes’ White List. 
What about that? 


Katherine Burton replied that the 
makers of white lists may nod, that even 
bishops have been known to miss an im- 
moral thesis if concealed by fine enough 
writing. The controversy closed with her 
declaration that she had six or seven 
priests who seconded her in the conten- 
tion that the book justifies murder and 
since they are theologians their word on 
that matter should be final till other 
priests can be found who hold that the 
book does not justify murder. 

This controversy proves vividly how 
hard it is to judge literature and to decide 
upon its fundamental philosophy. Per- 
haps that is why the reviewers here ex- 
amined write so much more fluently 
about the style of these best sellers than 
about their fundamental philosophy. It 
also reveals a fallacy to which the lay 
mind is prone, namely, that the clergy 
is the best umpire for almost anything. 
Surely, to decide whether a novel en- 
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dorses murder or not, one has to be, not 
a good theologian, but a good literary 
critic. A theologian decides whether 
murder is bad or not, but a literary critic 
decides whether a novel encourages mur- 
der or not. Otherwise this controversy 
illustrates the clash between the logical 
critique of a book and the psychological 
one. 


This survey of Catholic reviews of the 
twenty best sellers of 1939 prompts a cer- 
tain number of suggestions. 


1. Leading Catholic periodicals should 
review all the best sellers. A best seller 
can’t be ignored by librarians and teachers 
and therefore it shouldn’t be ignored by 
the magazines from which Catholics must 
hope to form a correct attitude towards 
it. If a best seller suddenly develops 
unique importance, like Grapes of wrath 
in 1939, then a critical article, such as 
that of The Catholic World in this in- 
stance, should also be carried. What if 
the publisher refuses to send a review 
copy? In a letter to the editor of The 
Catholic Library World, dated January 
31, 1940, Albert Whelan, the Book Re 
view Editor of America states that Grapes 
of wrath was not reviewed because of 
“the publishers’ refusal to submit the 
book to us for review, though requested 
by us.” It seems that in such cases, since 
Catholic readers have a right to be in- 
formed about best-selling books, the mag- 
azine should beg, borrow, or buy the book 
for review and should state in the review 
that, though requested, the publisher had 
declined to submit it for review. This 
implicit suggestion that possibly the pub- 
lisher feared an unfavorable review might 
tend to end a form of literary puffing, 
that of angling for favorable reviews by 
withholding review copies from magazines 














which are honest and sometimes unfavor- 
able. 

2. If a definite policy of not reviewing 
all or certain best sellers be adopted, this 
policy should be published at the head 
of the reviewing columns. The Book 
Survey, the White List of the Cardinal 
Hayes Literature Committee, for example, 
states that it notices only books it recom- 
mends and that to be recommended a 
book “must be worthy of mature intelli- 
gence,” “must not offend the Christian 
sense of truth or decency,” and “must 
bear the marks of good literary craftsman- 
ship.” 

3. The time between a book’s appear- 
ance on the best seller lists and the re- 
view of it should obviously be narrowed 
as much as possible. The record at pres- 
ent is not very satisfactory. 

4. While the individuality of the re- 
viewers should not be weakened, yet re- 
views, to be most helpful, ought to cover 
several points. First, in perhaps a third 
of the space now used, the content should 
be described. Secondly, the fundamental 
secondary philosophy and attitude of the 
book should be discovered. This is very 
poorly done now, yet it is most important. 
When a book is a best seller, there is not 
so much need to emphasize its style and 
readableness, as to indicate what is ethi- 
cally and socially wholesome or danger- 
ous about it. That, too, is the especial 
contribution the Catholic critic with de- 
finite religious and humanistic standards 
can make and ought to be able to make 
better than anyone else. It is both wrong 
and a pity to find this obligation too fre- 
quently shirked in the reviews examined. 
Since there are always many books, even 
best sellers, to read, it is important to 
state the good philosophy of a recom- 
mended book, as well as the bad philos- 
ophy of a disapproved one, so that one 
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can choose the best one of the good books 
one has time to read. Lastly, as to the 
style, the one really important thing is to 
describe the diction—is it Victorian? or 
vulgar? or indecent? This is very im- 
portant. Now an unfavorable review of 
a book like Grapes of wrath often fails to 
show whether it is condemned because 
of its ideas or because of its indecent but 
incidental expressions. Only if there is 
space left need a Catholic reviewer in- 
dulge in lyrics or lamentations about the 
style of best sellers, which quite obviously 
is a successful style. And even here a 
concrete example is more satisfying than 
such adjectives as lyrical, colorful, rhyth- 
mic, or charming. 
APPENDIX. LIST OF BEST SELLERS 
AND REVIEW CITATIONS. 
Note: Date within parenthesis is that of original 
publication. 
Asch, Sholem. The Nazarene. 
1939). Putnam. 
America 62:105 N 4 °39 
Catholic World 150:362 D ’39 
Douglas, Lloyd C. Disputed passage. 
14, 1939). Houghton Mifflin. 
America 60:502 F 25 '39 
Du Maurier, Daphne. Rebecca. (September 23, 
1938). Doubleday, Doran. 
America 60:70 O 22 '38 
Sign 18:617 My °39; 18:72-3 Jl ’39; 19:53, 
55 Ag °39; 19:114, 119 S °39; 19:182-3 
O °39 
Book Survey Mr °39 p. 13 
Ferber, Edna. A peculiar treasure. 
1939). Doubleday, Doran. 
America 60:551 Mr 11 °39 
Sign 18:508 Mr °39 


(October 19, 


(January 


(February 3, 


Field, Rachel. All this and heaven, too. (Oc- 
tober 24, 1938). Macmillan. 
America 60:93 O 29 '38 
Catholic World 149:251 My 39 
Commonweal 29:77 N 11 '38 
Sign 18:381 Ja '39 
Book Survey Mr 39 p. 13 
Gunther, John. Inside Asia. (June 8, 1939). 


Harper. 
America 61:285 Jl 1 '39 
Catholic World 149:751 S '39 
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Hitler, Adolf. Mein Kampf. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 
America D 2 ’39 p. vii of Book Survey 
Catholic World 159:176-83 My '39. “Hit- 
ler Marches On” by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
Commonweal 21:625-6 Mr 31 ’39. “The 
Compleat Hitler” by Harry Lorin Binsse. 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. Listen! the wind. 
(Ooctober 13, 1938). Harcourt, Brace. 
America 60:142 N 12 '38 
Catholic World 148:368 D °38 
Commonweal 28:645 O 14 ’38 
Book Survey Mr '39 p. 21 
Marquand, John P. Wickford Point. (March 15, 
1939). Little, Brown. 
America 60:621 Ap 1 ’39 
Catholic World 149:250 My ’39 
Commonweal 30:108 My 19 ’39 
Sign 18:636 My °39 
Morley, Christopher. Kitty Foyle. 
1939). Lippincott. 
America 62:165 N 18 '39 
Catholic World 150:368 D ’39 
Sign 19:382 Ja 40 


(March 1, 1939). 


(October 26, 


Page, Elizabeth. The tree of liberty. (February 
27, 1939). Farrar & Rinehart. 
America 60:574 Mr 18 ’39 
Book Survey Jn °39 p. 15 
Partridge, Bellamy. Country lawyer. (August 


21, 1939). Whittlesey House. 
America 61:599 S 30 ’39 
Commonweal 30:403 Ag 18 °39 
Sign 19:188-89 O °39 
Phelps, William Lyon. Autobiography with let- 
ters. (April 13, 1939). Oxford U. Press. 
America 61:141 My 20 ’39 
Catholic World 149:369 Jn °39 
Book Survey Jn '39 p. 8 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan. The yearling. (April, 
1938). Scribner. 
America 59:359 Jl 16 ’38 
Commonweal 28:24 Ap 29 ’38 
Book Survey Jn ’38 p. 18; S ’38 p. 14 
Saint Exupery, Antoine de. Wind, sand and 
stars. (June 20, 1939). Reynal & Hitchcock. 
America 61:334 Jl 15 ’39 
Catholic World 149:629 Ag 39 
Commonweal 30:501 S 22 °39 
Sheean, Vincent. Not peace but a sword. 
28, 1939). Doubleday, Doran. 
America 61:478 Ag 26 ’39 
Commonweal 30:361 Ag 4 39 
Sign 19:251 N ’39 
Steinbeck, John. The grapes of wrath. 
14, 1939). Viking Press. 


(July 


(April 
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Catholic World 150:160-5 N °39. “Mostly 

of ‘The Grapes of Wrath’” by Art Kuhl. 
Commonweal 30:341 Jl 28 39 

Vance, Ethel. Escape. (September 22, 1939). 

Little, Brown. 

America 62:24 O 14 '39 
Commonweal 30:540 O 6 ’39 
Van Paassen, Pierre. Days of our years. 
ary 30, 1939). Hillman-Curl. 
America 60-477 F 18 °39 
Commonweal 29:472 F 17 '39 
Sign 18:571 Ap 39 (Sign-Post 19:178 
O ’39). 
Waln, Nora. Reaching for the stars. 

1939). Little, Brown. 

Sign 18:637 My ’39 
Ituiwois Unit 

The Illinois Unit held its fourth an- 
nual meeting in the Liberal Arts Library 
of De Paul University on December 28. 
Brother John Victorian, F.S.C., librarian 
of St. Patrick’s Academy, Chicago, pre- 
sided, and Mary Jane Rowe, librarian at 
Senn High School, Chicago, acted as sec- 
retary. About fifty members were pres- 
ent. 

The chair reported that the twenty 
Chicago Catholic hospitals had been con- 
tacted and the hospital committee of the 
Illinois Unit of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation had met with the American 
Hospital Association in an effort to pro 
mote better library service to hospitals. 

After a discussion by Brother John Vic- 
torian, F.S.C., on “The Evaluation of the 
High School Library” a paper was read 
by Brother Joachim Sylvester, F.S.C, 
Christian Brothers High School, St. Louis, 
on “Guidance and the Library” in which 
he brought out the relation of the library 
and librarian to the matter of education 
as a counseling force in preparing stu- 
dents for economic, civic and leisure time 
activities. At the afternoon meeting Sis- 
ter Mary Joseph of Webster Groves Col- 
lege presented an illustrated lecture on 
“Living Catholic Authors”. 


(Janu- 


(March 1, 
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The Catholic Cooperative 


Cataloging Service 


By Victor A. SCHAEFER, Chief, Preparations Department, 
Catholic University Library, Washington, D. C. 








A project of major im e, ranking 
with the publication of “The Catholic 
Periodical Index”, is the new Catholic 
Cooperative C ing Service recently 
inaugurated at Catholic University Li- 
brary. As Mr. Schaefer points out, it is 
valuable not only because cards will now 
be available for books which Library of 
Congress has not cataloged but also be- 
cause subscribers to the “A” service will 
eventually have a Union Catalog of 
Catholic titles which will serve as an out- 
standing tool in inter-library loan work as 
well as in book selection —The Editor 

For some time unjustifiable complaints 
have been made against the card service 
of the Library of Congress for titles of 
Catholic books. In this discussion we 
must presume first of all that the Library 
of Congress primarily prints cards for 
books which are in the Library of Con- 
gress and secondly that the Library of 
Congress never proposed that it could 
print cards for all titles acquired by 
subscribing libraries; however, the Library 
of Congress is rapidly assuming this latter 
function through the extension of co- 
operative cataloging. With these facts 
understood we can expect to receive cards 
for titles of books which are in the Li- 
brary of Congress and cards for those 
books which some cooperating library will 
supply for printing. In this manner the 
Library of Congress acknowledges the 
value of a wider extension of card service 





1. Paper read at the Cataloging and Classification Round 
Table, Sixteenth Annual Conference, April 13, 1939. 


and does furnish printed cards for books 
not in the Library of Congress through 
cooperative cataloging. 

A number of the larger university and 
reference libraries with reliable and prop- 
erly trained cataloging departments have 
been loosely formed into a group of co- 
operating libraries who are expected to 
furnish copy for titles of books not in the 
Library of Congress so that cards may be 
printed. Printed cards for books not in 
the Library of Congress are furnished 
only when three orders have been re- 
ceived. 

Previously I said that sometimes Cath- 
olic libraries unjustifiably complained 
about the card service of the Library of 
Congress. With the understanding now 
of the conscientious effort made by the 
Library of Congress to fill all requests re- 
ceived we are forced to admit that the 
fault for the lack of service perhaps lies 
at our own door. If Catholic libraries 
are unable to secure cards for Catholic 
books it may be due to either of the fol- 
lowing causes: 1) the books are not in 
the Library of Congress; 2) if the book is 
not in the Library of Congress not enough 
libraries have requested cards for any 
given Catholic”book to make it financially 
worthwhile for the Library of Congress 
to print cards; since only three orders are 
necessary for the Library of Congress to 
print we are forced to admit the implica- 
tion that Catholic libraries either do not 
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use the Library of Congress printed cards, 
or that we are such rugged individualists 
that not even three Catholic libraries can 
agree on any given book to be purchased: 
a commentary on the principles of book 
selection applied, or the amount of money 
spent in purchasing books. 


Cooperative cataloging has already 
solved the card troubles for most li- 
braries. For the calendar year ending 
June 30, 1937, over 6,000 titles were 
printed through the efforts of the Co 
operative Cataloging Committee of the 
American Library Association and the 
Cooperative Cataloging Service of the 
Library of Congress. In other words, 
had it not been for the cooperative effort 
of our colleagues in the A.L.A., 6,000 
books in one year alone would have had 
to be cataloged without printed cards, 
entailing a staggering duplication and 
waste of both time and money. 

If the Library of Congress has the 
book, cards will be printed sooner or 
later and we can easily put this phase 
of the service out of consideration in this 
paper. However, when the books are 
not in the Library of Congress it creates 
a problem the key to the solution of 
which is in our own hands. First of all, 
to effect an immediate improvement more 
Catholic libraries must order cards or 
change their mode of ordering; more 
Catholic libraries must order the same 
title so that at least three orders will be 
received for the same title; since only 
three orders are necessary this phase of 
the problem can easily be solved. 

If the library does not have the book 
and it has been published within the last 
three years and if three orders have been 
received, the Library of Congress will 
make every effort to find a cooperating 
library to catalog the book and submit 
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copy for printing. The Catholic Univer. 
sity regularly submits copy for printing 
and has, so far, supplied 230 titles, and 
is the only Catholic library on the estab- 
lished list of cooperating libraries. Un- 
fortunately the Catholic University can- 
not individually buy all the titles which 
all other Catholic libraries buy collective 
ly. The result is that a great many cards 
for Catholic books will not be available. 


However, the Card Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Catholic Uni- 
versity Library have worked out a plan 
whereby we will be notified of all Cath- 
olic titles ordered and for which the Li- 
brary of Congress wishes to print cards 
cooperatively. As I said many of these 
books will not be in our library. We 
propose, therefore, to go to the expense 
and trouble of cataloging these books for 
Catholic libraries so that printed cards 
will be available if any given Catholic 
library will loan us the book so that we 
may catalog it. 

The procedure I have just explained 
obtains only for those books published 
within the last three years because the 
Library of Congress ordinarily will not 
print cards for books older than that un- 
less an extraordinary number of orders 
have been received. This rule applies 
equally to all types of libraries. To rem- 
edy this situation I propose that the 
Catholic University supplement the card 
service of the Library of Congress by ini- 
tiating a card printing service of its own 
operating according to the card service 
of the Library of Congress. 

The Catholic University has decided 
to print cards for its own use for books 
on which the Library of Congress cannot 
supply cards. The cards will be printed 
by the multigraph process. We are offer- 
ing to sell to Catholic libraries a deposi- 
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tory card at not more than .02 per card 
including mailing; the library accepting 
the depository card service must accept 
every card we print. In this manner the 
subscribing libraries will be able to order 
cards for books which they have and will 
be able to replace the typewritten or 
home made cards with cards made ac- 
cording to accepted standard. 

I realize that very few Catholic Uni- 
versity cards will be necessary for the 
current books because by our cooperatiorf 
with the Library of Congress these cards 
will be made available through the Li- 
brary of Congress Card Division. Our 
problem therefore is to make available 
cards for books which will not be sup- 
plied by the Library of Congress. This 
lack we intend to supply. Even in this 
phase some difficulties will be met. Al- 
though we have begun to recatalog and 
reclassify the book collection, it will be 
some time before the section containing 
the Catholic books can be recataloged be- 
cause of prior commitments and more 
urgent demands of the several univer- 
sity faculties. 

To make our card service quantita- 
tively worthwhile, I propose that those 
Catholic libraries intending to avail them- 
selves of our service send us the titles of 
books for which Library of Congress 
printed cards will not be available, i.e., 
those slips returned by the Library of 
Congress with the np check. I suggest 
furthermore that each title be typed on 
3x5 slips. Having collected these slips 
from the various libraries we will proceed 
to recatalog the books for which cards 
have been requested and for which we 
have the largest number of orders. 

There are innumerable benefits to be 
received from this sort of cooperation: 
1) We will have in time a Union catalog 
of Catholic books in the U. S., which 
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will be an invaluable help in compiling 
book lists, etc. 2) It might also serve as 
a book selection aid. 3) It will also serve 
as a sort of guide for inter-library loans; 
but this is not intended as a substitute 
for financially slothful libraries who for 
a small sum will in time have a fairly 
complete list of books held by other li- 
braries from whom they might borrow; 
of course subscribing libraries are not 
obliged to loan books and I would not 
want this fear of being imposed upon by 
other libraries deter any library from 
subscribing to our cooperative effort. 4) 
A location symbol for libraries will be 
used to indicate the libraries holding any 
given titles and this ought to be a begin- 
ning toward cooperative and coordinated 
book purchasing especially for expensive 
and seldom used books. 

Details will yet remain to be worked 
out and I have spoken only in broad 
terms as a beginning and on which we 
can agree in principle at least. From 
time to time libraries will be kept in- 
formed of the progress either directly or 
through the pages of The Catholic Li- 
brary World. 

Results will not be evident overnight; 
it will take some time to collect the re- 
quests and receive orders and to organize 
the administrative detail; some cards will 
be available however by September at the 
latest. The Catholic University is acting 
disinterestedly as a contribution toward 
the solution of some of our common 
cataloging problems. In our Catholic col- 
leges many courses are taught on coopera- 
tives and cooperation and on Catholic 
action; now, is the acceptable time to put 
theory into practice. 

ADDENDA 

Since the preceding paper was first 
read, the Catholic Cooperative Catalog- 
ing Service has begun to function. A 
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gratifying number of libraries have be- 
come subscribers but we feel that there 
are other libraries who would benefit 
from this service who have not yet be- 
come subscribers. 


In October, 1939, a circular was sent 
to a select group of Catholic libraries 
outlining in detail the functioning of the 
Catholic Cooperative Cataloging Service. 
It is possible that some interested library 
may have been unintentionally slighted; 
for those libraries and others the follow- 
ing essential elements of the circular are 
now given. 


Scope. To catalog with a printed unit 
card all Catholic titles at least three years 
old and for which L.C. printed cards are 
not available. Excepting the provision 
just mentioned (for which exceptions 
may be made) there are no limits as to 
language or age of any Catholic title to 
be cataloged. Our experience has shown 
that cards will be ordered for cataloging 
when L.C. printed cards already exist; in 
this event the slip will be returned with 
the L.C. order number indicated. 


Operation. It is impossible to work 
without specific requests; therefore we de- 
sire to have author, title, edition, place, 
publisher, date and series note on all 
slips which are sent in for cataloging; 
these ought to be typed on 3x5 slips bear- 
ing also the number of cards desired and 
the name of the library ordering. The 
rejected L.C. order slip bearing the Card 
Division check is highly desirable. With 
the above information and requests we 
can then proceed with the cataloging. 
Because of the eventual volume of re- 
quests it will be necessary to have a policy 
regarding the priority of cataloging and 
filling orders: the order to be followed 
will be that of greatest demand, but we 
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will see to it that no library is neglected 
in filling at least some of the orders. It 
is especially important that Class B sub 
scribers (see infra) send in requests for 
titles, because there is no way of finding 
out what titles have been cataloged; only 
the Class A subscribers will automatical- 
ly know what titles have been cataloged. 


Cost. The following are the classes of 
subscribers and the price of subscription: 
A Depository subscribers who desire one 
card for each title printed at .02 cents per 
title; B) Purchasing subscribers, who de- 
sire a full dictionary catalog set of each 
title requested by that library at .15 cents 
per set; C) Libraries who are depository 
subscribers (Class A) and who may in 
addition want to order a full set of cards 
may do so at .10 cents per set; This dis- 
tinction is made between class B and 
C because the latter are paying a share 
toward the upkeep of the Service by being 
Depository subscribers. Any library that 
has doubts regarding the time elapsing be- 
tween ordering and receipt of cards and 
who might wish to cancel an order for a 
full set, may protect themselves by simply 
enrolling as Class A subscribers and re- 
order at the reduced rate when a full set 
is desired. We have a list of Class A 
subscribers and they will not be over- 
charged when reordering. 


Payment. To avoid unnecessary book- 
keeping and mailing of monthly state 
ments, it is suggested that a deposit be 
made against which payments can be 
made. An invoice will accompany each 
shipment and individual libraries may 
also keep these as an account; no charges 
can be indicated on the invoice because 
of postal regulations; at the expiration of 
each deposit a statement will be sent 
showing the number of shipments covered 
by the deposits. 
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Cataloging. The cataloging will follow 
the accepted standards and will be “full” 
cataloging. It may be necessary at times 
to depart from L.C. practice especially in 
subject headings and the following policy 
will be followed: all changes in the sub- 
ject headings will be printed in the trac- 
ing in brackets, following the L.C. subject 
heading normally used and repeating the 
subject heading number. We find that it 
will be necessary to trace the L.C. sub 
ject heading normally used because of the 
fact that the cards will also be filed in 
the Library of Congress Union catalog 
and because the cards will also be made 
available to non-Catholic libraries. There- 
fore we have chosen the accepted method 
of indicating the variations, a method 
followed by other libraries using the 
L.C. printed card. In filling orders for 
cards on which these changes occur, the 
set will be made up according to the 
changes which we suggest in the tracing. 
At present the cataloging staff of the 
Catholic University of America Library 
in conjunction with the Catholic Library 
Association Committee on Cataloging is 
working on a list of these suggested 
changes which may soon appear in print 
in The Catholic Library World. 


Each card will also bear the class num- 
ber of the Lynn Alternative classification 
and will be printed in full and not abbre- 
viated according to any of the three meth- 
ods suggested by the author in her book 
on p. 21. Since the Dewey numbers for 
the Catholic Church provide no particu- 
lar difficulty in application as they are 
given, we have decided to omit them. 

Union Catalog. A secondary purpose 
but of almost equal importance is the 
compilation of a Union catalog of Cath- 
olic books in the U.S. Therefore we in- 
tend to begin to print the symbol for 
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each library holding any given book as 
far as we can. Depository subscribing 
libraries will therefore also have a catalog 
for use in inter-library loans as suggested 
in the main part of the paper above. 

Up to the present writing thirty-nine 
titles have already been distributed and 
others are to follow. The cards are 
printed on the best card stock by means 
of the multigraph process, assuring there- 
by a well-printed card. Librarians seek- 
ing further detailed information on some 
over-looked point may get in touch with 
the writer at the John K. Mullen Mem- 
orial Library, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 





N.C.E.A. Rounp TABLE 


The National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation will hold its annual conference 
this year at Kansas City. In accord with 
the policy established last year there will 
be a C.L.A. Round Table meeting at the 
conference in order to provide for an 
annual interchange of opinion between 
educators and librarians. The Round 
Table will be under the chairmanship of 
Reverend Boniface Moll, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. A com- 
plete program will appear in the March 
number. 





WASHINGTON-MARYLAND- VIRGINIA UNIT 

In December the Washington-Mary- 
land-Virginia Unit was launched under 
the temporary chairmanship of Mr. Lau- 
rence A. Leavey, editor of The Catholic 
Periodical Index and associate professor 
in the Department of Library Science at 
Catholic University. An application has 
been submitted to the Executive Council 
and official sanction for the new unit 
should follow immediately. 




















Mutual Cooperation Between the 


N.C.E.A and the C.L.A.' 


By REVEREND JuLius W. Haun, 


St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 








It is my assigned task to attempt to in- 
terpret to you the group mind of the 
college educators associated in the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
with relation to their institutional libraries 
and the personnel into whose hands has 
been consigned the important work of 
effective management of these libraries. 
My position as both an officer of the Col- 
lege and University Department and a 
member of the department’s Committee 
on Libraries and Library Holdings has 
placed me, I think, in a strategic situation 
to feel the pulse, as it were, of that group 
though I must be personally responsible, 
in a measure, for the views which I pre- 
sent. Let me, then, offer these thoughts 
under three headings: first, the advan- 
tages to accrue, from a close cooperation, 
to the College and University Depart- 
ment; second, the advantages for the 
Catholic Library Association; third, spe- 
cifically some instances in which coopera- 
tion may be especially evident. 

The library, in our concept, is a divi- 
sion of the tools and methods by which 
to accomplish the full task which is ours, 
namely to unfold the mind and heart of 
youth to that magic realm which we call 
the higher learning, in an environment 
which should be the final flowering of the 
Catholic spirit. Toward this goal we put 
into the classroom one who is himself 





1. Address delivered at the C.L.A. Conference, April, 1939, 
as a delegate from the College and University Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


the living embodiment of that learning 
and that spirit, and range our educable 
youth before him. Out of his accumu- 
lated knowledge, out of his philosophical 
wisdom in the interpretation of that 
knowledge, out of his enthusiasms for 
truth and beauty both intellectual and 
moral, he is to inform, to shape philo 
sophically, to inspire the youth in growth 
to his own stature of maturity. But in 
this process two things are to be noted. 
First, the limits of time for this com- 
munion of master and learner are too 
restricted to permit the full accomplish- 
ment of the professor’s task in the class- 
room; the answer is that the student 
must go to books for the full rounding 
out of his learning. Secondly, the master 
must himself keep some living roots in 
the soil of learning, lest what he has may 
dry up into sapless wood, or, for lack of 
nourishing from the ever-growing fund 
of knowledge, be but a wizened flower on 
the tree of learning; and the answer again 
is that the master, too, must go to books. 
And that gives us a definition of the col- 
lege library,—the repository of those 
printed materials which will assist the 
student in the process of learning for 
growth, and the professor in the process 
of learning for teaching, made intelligent- 
ly usable through the science of trained 
librarianship. It follows that the entire 
community of learning, from administra- 
tor to fledgling student, will be concerned 
with what the library offers and how it 
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offers it; that the library is an integral 
part of the college, which must grow with 
its growth and change with its changes 
of courses or emphasis; that the adminis- 
tering and the teaching fraternity, if it is 
to do well what it does, must be in close 
and mutual cooperation with the library 
and its staff. 


Nor does the advantage of this mutual 
cooperation flow only to the college as a 
whole. The library and the librarian also 
harvest a return from this harmonious 
relationship. The library is not merely 
a collection of books; it is a collection of 
books in use. And the librarian’s objec- 
tive is not to keep books in the library, 
but rather to send them out. Now, the 
librarian cannot attain this objective ex- 
cept he be assisted by the teaching mem- 
bers of the college staff. If these latter 
are library-minded, so also will the stu- 
dents be library-minded, and the stream 
of books issuing from the library will rise 
from a trickle into a fuller flow. We can- 
not be satisfied with the amount of use 
to which our libraries are currently put. 
Let me quote from a paper presented by 
Dr. Harvie Branscombe, director of li- 
braries at Duke University, before the 
last (1939) meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, access to which, in 
advance of publication, the author has 
graciously granted. 


“In six studies [on student circulation 
of college libraries],” says Dr. Brans- 
combe, “the average number of books 
withdrawn per student ranged from 10 
volumes per year to 13.86 per year from 
the general collection, or approximately 
one every three weeks. From the reserve 
book collections there were fifty to sixty 
withdrawals per year, involving, however, 
only about 25 titles. This latter would 
represent about one withdrawal, — for 
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three hours or over night, — every five 
and a half days. Assuming that the work 
of most students is organized in five 
courses each semester, these figures can 
be stated as follows: These 20,000 under- 
graduates borrowed on the average slight- 
ly more than one book per semester course 
from the general library collection, and 
made about six withdrawals per course 
per semester from the reserve book room, 
the latter involving about three different 
titles.” 


The solution for the problem of a de- 
sired greater circulation of books is, of 
course, as Dr. Branscombe intimates, a 
more intense consciousness of the goal on 
the part of instructors; or, said different- 
ly, better cooperation between teachers 
and librarians. 


The same author deplores the evil 
effect upon librarians and libraries of just 
this segregation of viewpoints as between 
teacher and librarian which we wish to 
obviate in part by a closer relationship 
between our organization and yours, to- 
ward the end that you may see our prob- 
lems in clearer light, and we may see 
yours. Citing the extraordinary growth 
of college libraries since the turn of the 
century (306% in 23 libraries over a 
twenty-five year period), Dr. Branscombe 
finds that “technical procedures have oc- 
cupied the primary attention of college 
and university librarians. Librarians have 
been conceived of as technicians (their 
own rating) rather than educators. The 
gap between the library staff and the 
faculty . . . has been inevitable. In 
general, the library staff has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the care of books, the 
faculty for their use. [As a result], the 
librarian, held responsible for care and 
economy, tends to overvalue these objec- 
tives, and being out of touch with the 
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educational objectives tends to under- 
value such things as direct contact with 
books”. “Out of touch”, “overvalue”, 
“undervalue”,— these are a librarian’s 
phrases to tell of a condition which, for 
the good of the librarian as well as for 
that of the whole college, we wish to help 
set right by a closer mutual cooperation 
between our two groups. Such coopera- 
tion may help, also, to cure some other 
ills which Dr. Branscombe notes. “The 
technical rather than educational outlook 
of librarians,” he says, results in the mim- 
icking of the arrangements of the research 
library in our college libraries, with failure 
to see that the object of the research li- 
brary is “to provide for a few research 
workers access to a great quantity of 
books, [whereas] the college problem is 
exactly the reverse, namely, to provide 
for a large number of undergraduate 
readers access to a much smaller collec- 
tion of books”. Consequently, in the 
college library “the book collection is in 
a stack to the rear of the librarian’s desk 
removed from the readers and with the 
familiar carrells around its outer wall”. 
He deplores the removal of books from 
student contact in the interest of eco- 
nomical and efficient administration and 
the “crowding of hundreds of students 
together, with much coming and going, 
in great reading rooms”, copied from the 
public libraries, these being “impossible 
places in which to study”. And he cites 
the case of one college library which, 
with open stacks and a self-charging sys- 
tem, and faculty cooperation toward de- 
veloping student initiative and responsi- 
bility, enjoys a student use of the general 
collection ranging from 50 to 60 volumes 
per student per year as against the usual 
10 to 14, 


The exact form of our mutual coopera- 
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tion must needs be determined in detail 
as special conditions warrant. It seems 
obvious, however, that we should meet 
with some regularity in the same place 
and at the same time. By this simultane 
ous and adjacent meeting it will become 
possible for members of each group both 
to associate informally with those of the 
other and to become more fully aware of 
the problems which are stirring thought 
in the official program of the other con- 
vention. There should be no small ad- 
vantage to the librarians, for instance, 
when presidents and deans and religious 
superiors can hear a library problem dis- 
cussed in your gathering; and advantage 
to the teaching staff when the librarian 
has heard, in open discussion on the con- 
vention floor, of some new or freshly 
emphasized aim or method in the im- 
provement of teaching. We of the Col- 
lege and University Department recognize 
your need for contacts with your fellow 
librarians of the American Library Asso 
ciation; but we cannot be unaware of the 
fact that your first obligation is to the 
colleges of which you are a part. It was 
with a view to meeting both purposes 
that I first suggested to your president 
the plan of meeting with us and with the 
A.L.A. in alternate years. That plan 
would, I think, be more ideal if, in the 
intermediate years, a contact committee 
from your body, authorized to make com- 
mitments, were to be in attendance at our 
meeting. 


Another specific recommendation for 
mutual cooperation has to do with the 
book list for Catholic libraries now reach- 
ing completion and piecemeal publica- 
tion under the auspices of the Committee 
on Libraries and Library Holdings of the 
College and University Department. We 

(Concluded on page 150) 
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A Cope For SuByect HEADINGs: 
Part III oF THE REVISED 
VATICAN “NorME” ! - 


By Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan 


The degree of novelty in the code 
drawn up for the catalog of printed books 
in the Vatican Library, and in the spe- 
cial part of the code devoted to subject 
headings, is dependent on the methods 
and aims which have brought about the 
reorganization of that library. Prior to 
1928, books in the library had been cata- 
loged in volumes and card files which 
differed in entry form, size, arrangement, 
and collation, reflecting cataloging ideas 
of the periods in which the many lists 
had been made. No uniform cataloging 
system had been laid down, and the li- 
brary was difficult to use. The collection 
was valuable, however, and the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace of- 
fered support, expert advisers, and the 
training of a staff, so that a completely 
new and uniform catalog might be made. 

Practically, this came to mean that the 
equipment, most of the advisers, and the 
training in library methods, were all 
American products. It came about, too, 
that the catalog and the rules which 
govern its formation reflect the library 
scene with which we are familiar in this 
country. The Vatican rules and catalog 





1. Read at the C.L.A. Round Table meeting at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, December 28, 1939. 


are a novelty for continental Europe; they 
are less so for us. 


It is true, nevertheless, that in this 
country we have no code for subject 
headings. We have one for author and 
title entries, the A.L.A. Code of 1908. 
Therefore the section in the Vatican rules 
on subject entry deserves some attention 
on our part. But if we have no written 
code for this field, we do have a fairly 
well-established practice, an unwritten 
law, which has its embodiment in the Li- 
brary of Congress list of subject headings. 
That large and well-coordinated list with 
its frequent supplements, can teach by 
example and give specific answers to most 
practical questions about subject head- 
ings. It is like an answer book that makes 
the understanding of principles superflu- 
ous for solving problems. For American 
librarians, it is possibly more useful than 
a code telling us on what rules such a 
list could be built up. 


But the English language is not the 
same as the Italian language, and a literal 
translation of the L.C. headings into Ital- 
ian would not necessarily have given the 
most useful Italian list. The Vatican 
catalog uses Italian, and to make the 
work worthy of the effort expended, the 
subject headings would have to be done 
in as competent a fashion as the other 
elements of the catalog. For this it was 
necessary that some guiding principles be 
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formulated, so that whether L.C. headings 
were translated, or new ones made, the 
forms they took might have a regularity 
and consistency that would insure order 
in the catalog. 

In the section of the Norme devoted 
to subject headings,? no previous set of 
rules is quoted by name. At times the 
wording of individual rules agrees with 
parts of Cutter’s Rules for a dictionary 
catalog, but whether Cutter was used as 
an authority or only as a source for topics 
is not indicated. The only work given by 
name as an authority is the L.C. Subject 
headings. In Rule 371 we read: “The 
selection of subjects and the rules which 
follow are based on reliable lists, particu- 
larly the Subject headings of the Library 
of Congress.” 

The rules themselves bear out this 
statement, and we may say that they are 
a systematic synopsis of the theory which 
underlies the L.C. headings. They are a 
reasoned outline, with many well-chosen 
examples, of subject heading procedure 
which is familiar to us through long asso- 
ciation, but which we might have diffi- 
culty in describing briefly to inquirers. It 
should be said, too, that like most codes, 
whatever be their field, this one is not 
remarkable for new legislation. Rather, 
it presents the old customs and laws in 
clear and exact language which makes 
them more readily grasped. 

There are eighty-four rules devoted to 
subject headings: Nos. 369 to 452 inclu- 
sive. These are gathered under nine 
larger headings. The fundamental rules 
are the first given; they define the sub- 
ject catalog and the subject card, and 
state the general situations in which the 





2. Norme per il catalogo degli stampati. 2 ed. Citta del 
Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1939. Pp. 
293-361: Parte I]]—Definizione dei soggetti. 

3. Ibid., p. 294. 
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latter is to be used (Nos. 369-380). Two 
groups of rules follow these and discuss 
the forms (singular, plural, compound, 
and subdivided) which the headings can 
take (Nos. 381-392). 


Groups four to seven are devoted to 
headings in the special fields represented 
in historical notetaking systems: Persons 
real and corporate, Places, and Events; 
(or, Biographical and corporate headings, 
Geographical subject headings, and His. 
torical periods and events — Nos. 393- 
435). 

The eighth group takes works whose 
interest lies in the medium of expression 
rather than in the subject discussed, Lan- 
guage and literature (Nos. 436-444). 


The ninth, and last, is on books which 
command attention for the physical ar- 


rangement of their parts: Form headings 
(Nos. 445-450). 


Rules 451 and 452 treat “see” and “see 
also” references. 


It is not possible in a paper to mention 
all rules individually, but the first group, 
the basic rules, may be taken as a sample 
of what all are like in system and treat- 
ment. Because they are basic, they are 
really the most important and are likely 
to have more general interest than spe- 
cial fields of subject heading work cov- 
ered in other groups of rules. We shall 
not quote from these rules word for 
word and at length, but shall try to pre- 
sent a short paraphrase of each which 
will embody the main idea. The rules 
are the following: 

371. The subject card. A subject card 

is one whose heading shows the 
content or argument of a book. 


372. When subject cards are to be 
made: 
a) They are made for all books, bibli- 







































































ographically independent, which 
have a definite argument; 

Literary works valued for their ar- 
tistic form but without precise 
subject interest are not to have 
subject entries; 

Subject cards are not to be made 
for works lacking in real interest; 
Monographs, dissertations, etc., 
published in collections, are to be 
brought out by subject analytics if 
their intrinsic worth justifies it; 
Cards are not to be made for 
single articles, essays and disserta- 
tions in periodicals, proceedings, 
etc., unless they are in extract 
form. 


. Subject form entries are made for 
works distinguished chiefly by 
their extrinsic or literary form, 
either directly or by form subdi- 
visions, but this is to be done for 
literary works only when they are 
collections. 


Subject specification. 

Books are entered under their par- 
ticular subject, not under the more 
general topic or field of which 
these subjects form part; 

Each distinct theme in a work is 
brought out by a special card; 
Books which incidentally contrib- 
ute in a notable measure to vari- 
ous subjects have entries for the 
latter, even though the general 
theme of the book is well defined. 


. Extrinsic form. Books which be- 
sides having a definite subject are 
also examples of an artistic or ma- 
terial form, receive entries both 
for subject and form. 


. Polygraphy. Méiscellanies and col- 
lections are entered under the 
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common subject of which they 
treat. 


377. Subject vs. title. The subject entry 
should show the specific content 
of a book. The entry word need 
not always be taken from the 
title, but should be the expression 
in modern language and fitted for 
catalog use which best shows the 
topic of the book. Inexact, vague, 
fantastic and archaic language in 
titles should not mislead the cata- 
loger as to the true nature of the 


book. 


378. Language of subject headings. 
Modern Italian forms in common 
use are to be preferred. Foreign 
or archaic terms should be used 
only when there is no Italian or 
modern equivalent. 

379. Synonyms. 

a) When one of several synonyms in 
Italian has been selected for en- 
try, references are made from the 
others. References are not made 
for equivalent words in foreign 
languages; 

b) Among synonyms the word in 
most common use is the one to 
be preferred; 

c) Two words representing similar 
concepts, non-identical but hard 
to separate, may be joined in a 
compound expression by the con- 
junction “and”. E.g., DECORATION 
AND ORNAMENT; ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
AND DICTIONARIES. 

380. Homonyms. 

a) Words susceptible of different 
meanings should be followed by 
a word in parenthesis which will 
show the sense intended. E.g., 
IMMUNITY (law); IMMUNITY (med- 
icine); 
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b) Vague, ambiguous, and foreign 
terms are specified by a word in 
apposition. E.g., AMPHITRITE 
(ship); 

c) A distinction commonly brought 
out in a phrase is kept in that 
form. E.g., ORDER OF KNIGHT- 
Hoop . . . ; Orpers, RELIGIOUS; 


d) Caution should be observed with 
respect to common words em- 
ployed with a foreign, special, or 
technical meaning which differs 
from ordinary usage. E.g., Mabil- 
lon, J. Museum italicum [not on 
museums, but on liturgical manu- 
scripts, Italian monasteries and 
convents, ancient rites, etc.] Sub- 
jects: 1. Archives—Italy. 2. Li- 
braries—Italy. 3. Manuscripts— 
Italy. 4. Inscriptions—Italy. 5. 
Italy—Antiquities. 

The general list of sections, and the 
outline of rules in this first section, will 
show that the treatment of subject head- 
ings has been considered with care and 
has followed a logical order which makes 
it easily understood. Furthermore, the 
generous use of examples in almost every 
rule insures clearness. 

Examples of subject headings are not 
confined to the part of the Vatican rules 
devoted to subject entry. Incidentally 
they are included in sample entries of 
books in Part I, on author and title entry. 
The same is true in Part IV, Filing rules, 
in which many subject headings are 
given. 

Differences in Vatican headings from 
those in the L.C. list could be made a 
topic of discussion, because there do exist 
a number of variations. Embodied in a 
general review of the subject heading 
rules, however, this would give a false 
impression. The differences which can 
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be found are due to special needs of the 
Vatican library, to the genius of the Ital- 
ian language which is not in all respects 
an exact parallel to English, and to a 
preference for traditional Catholic re 
ligious and theological terminology in 
cases where L.C. entries depart from the 
latter. 

The value of the rules is precisely in 
their character of rules, not as vehicles 
for displaying changed headings. They 
give an orderly picture of what the sub 
ject cataloger’s mental processes should 
be. In their complete translation they 
ought to be a nearly suitable code for 
subject headings in English. 


* 8s # 


MUTUAL COOPERATION 

(Concluded from page 146) 
should welcome your assistance in mak- 
ing the book selections, and we need your 
services in obtaining the bibliographical 
data which such a list requires. Our list, 
we know, will not be a perfect thing. Ir 
will, therefore, call for continuing revision 
and for adaptation to libraries of varying 
size. Consequently, our need for your 
services may be expected to be a con- 
tinuing one, and we should wish you to 
devise a method by which they can be- 
come readily available to us. 

These, then, are specific instances of 
proper cooperation between our two 
groups. They are, I confess, both in the 
nature of requests made upon you. But 
we wish you to be no less frank in your 
demands upon us. We are all of us fel- 
low workers in the same great cause of 
Catholic education. We are enlisted to 
gether in the armies of Christ, the King. 
Let us work and march, then, shoulder 
to shoulder in happy fellowship and mu- 
tual helpfulness to the advance of His 


Kingdom. 
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The Patron Saint 


of Libraries and Librarians 


By REVEREND FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J., Librarian, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Again Father Betten calls to our atten- 
tion the need of a patron saint. We hope 
this contribution will result in the action 
he requests.—The Editor 


So much has now been said on the 
choice of a patron saint for our libraries 
that it is time to proceed to more actual 
and practical features. 


Everybody knows that in former times 
practically every avocation and trade had 
its protector among the saints in Heaven. 
Many of these patrons still enjoy the 
special veneration of devoted clients in 
our own days. On the whole these popu- 
lar patron saints were the result of spon- 
taneous popular choice. And in the 
same way we ourselves may proceed to 
the informal selection of a patron saint 
for our own “trade”, the honorable pro- 
fession of librarianship. 


In a few cases the Holy Father has 
taken this matter in hand himself and 
has declared certain saints the heavenly 
patrons of special institutions or classes 
of the Christian people. Some of these 
patrons were the choice of the Pope, but 
sometimes he as it were officially sanc- 
tioned a popular choice. We hope this 
will be the case with Saint Peter Canisius. 
But meanwhile we start ourselves. Let 
us pray to him and trust in him.! 





1. For additional material on St. Peter Canisius, see Cath- 
olic School Journal, March, 1939, p. 86, “A Patron 
Saint of Libraries and Librarians”; also, Catholic Li- 
brary World, March, 1934, p. 57; Dec. 1938, p. 97-8. 
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Prayer To St. Perer Canisius, Doctor 
OF THE CHURCH, PATRON OF 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 

O God, origin and dispenser of all 
wisdom, Who hast made the produc- 
tion of books for the spiritual and - 
eral benefit of mankind part of Thy 
divine Providence, and Who hast in- 
spired Thy servant Peter Canisius with 
an ardent desire for the collection of 
good books in libraries and their dis- 
semination among Thy people: vouch- 
safe we pray that through his inter- 
cession and example we devote our- 
selves wholeheartedly to the apostolate 
of books. Assist us in taking care of 
the publications large and small which 
are given into our charge, and grant 
that through our ministration they find 
their way into the hands of such as 
will be truly benefited, spiritually and 
otherwise, by their perusal. We also 
pray that under St. Peter’s guardian- 
ship our books may increase in number 
and general usefulness, and be ever 
secure against theft and fire, against 
hostile violence, against the furies of 
weather and any kind of disaster—for 
the greater glory of Thy name and the 
welfare of Thy people. Through 
Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


A SHorRTER PRAYER 

Through the intercession of Thy 
servant, St. Peter Canisius, pour out, O 
Lord, Father of all knowledge, Thy 
blessings upon our library. May it be 
secure against theft and fire and all 
disaster. May it increase in the use- 
fulness and number of its books, and 
may all who frequent it grow in divine 
and human wisdom and in the love of 
their eternal Creator. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The Seventeenth Annual Conference 
of The Catholic Library Association will 
be held in Cincinnati from May 28 to 
June 1. The theme of the conference 
will be the Anniversary of the Invention 
of Printing in 1440. Reverend Dr. Francis 
A. Mullin, Librarian of Catholic Univer- 
sity, will deliver the first paper entitled 
“European Printing, 1440-1940”, while 
the well-known authority on the history 
of printing and the Catholic contribu- 
tion, Reverend John M. Lenhart, O.M. 
Cap., will present “American Printing, 
1539-1940”. The complete program will 
be announced in a later issue. 

The Local Arrangements Committee is 
under the chairmanship of Albert J. 
Worst, Xavier University Library, Cin- 
cinnati. The other members of his com- 
mittee are: 

Registration, Reception and Tour: Miss 
Alma J. L’Hommedieu, Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Athenaeum of Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati; Miss Mary Bruewer, St. Eliza- 
beth Parish Library, Norwood, Ohio; 
Reverend Mr. A. H. Mattlin, S.J., 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

Mass: Reverend Edward B. Kotter, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lodging: Sister Mary Adele, R.S.M., 
Mother of Mercy Academy, Cincinnati; 
Reverend Alexander G. Koenig, Col- 
lege Library, St. Gregory Seminary, 
Cincinnati. 
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Publicity: Reverend F. J. Vonder Haar, 
High School Library, St. Gregory Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati; Mr. Edward P. Von- 
der Haar, Xavier University, Cincin- 
nati. 

Meetings: Mr. Vonder Haar and Mr. 
Worst. 


Headquarters will be maintained at the 
Hotel Gibson. Immediate reservation of 
rooms is desirable because Cincinnati will 
probably be crowded with visitors during 
the week. Rates at the hotel are from 
$2.50 to $6.00 for single rooms and $4.00 
to $8.00 for double rooms with prices for 
other accommodations available upon re- 
quest to the General Manager. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC Book WEEK 


The Catholic Library Association has 
appointed Mr. Charles L. Higgins of the 
Boston Public Library to the Chairman- 
ship of its “Committee for National Cath- 
olic Book Week”. This committee will 
set aside one week next fall (the dates 
will soon be announced) for a concerted 
publicity drive on Catholic literature. 
One feature will be the compilation and 
publication of a basic list of about 500 
titles by a group of recognized authorities. 

In order that each diocese may be prop- 
erly organized, the Chairman of each 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association 
is requested to get in touch with Mr. 
Higgins as soon as possible. It is felt that 
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such Units should assume leadership in 
their respective regions and dioceses. 


In those places which have no local 
organization, it will be necessary to form 
a special committee. Those who require 
an outline of the aims and purposes of 
this project are referred to The Catholic 
School Journal, October, 1939, issue. 


The membership of the Association is 
reminded that this project presents a 
golden chance to bring Catholic literature 
into the homes of America. Please ad- 
dress all communications to Charles L. 
Higgins, Boston Public Library. 


Cuicaco Rounp TABLE 


The Round Table Meeting of the Cath- 
olic Library Association, held in connec- 
tion with the A.L.A. Midwinter Confer- 
ence, was held on December 28 under 
the chairmanship of Reverend Thomas J. 
Shanahan. 


The first paper, “An Analysis of Non- 
Catholic Periodicals of General Scope: A 
Cooperative Survey”, compiled by the 
Reverend Leon L. Klein, of the St. 
Thomas Military Academy Library, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was read by the Rever- 
end Max Satory in the absence of the 
compiler. The analyses were made by 
members of the faculty of the St. Paul 
Seminary and of St. Thomas College in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, according to the 
norm used by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in St. Paul. This norm con- 
siders the periodical in question under 
five aspects, namely, News and informa- 
tional articles, Advertising, Illustrations, 
Fiction, General tone of magazine. Of 
the periodicals analyzed some were of 
literary and general character, some deal- 
ing with current affairs or fiction, and 
one pictorial. 


Under “Literary and general” were 
named: 

The Forum — “better than average 
American publication”. 

Harper’s Monthly —“to be recom- 
mended with reservations”. 

The Atlantic Monthly—“one of the 
very best secular magazines to be 
read by adults in or out of col- 
lege”; but in spite of this it praises 
in its advertising columns books 
which its reviewers condemn, i.e., 
James Joyce’s Finnegans wake. 

Under “Current affairs”: 

Current History—“general tone not 
objectionable”. 

Time—“reporting is 85 percent accu- 
rate; cynical and superior air on 
religious topics at times”. 

Newsweek—“safely recommended to 
anybody”. 

Liberty —“‘no serious objection can 
be made”. 

Under “Fiction”: 

Saturday Evening Post — “recom- 
mended for pastime reading”. 

Collier’s—“recommended for recre- 
ational reading and articles on 
popular subjects”. 

Under “Pictorial”: 

Life—“‘recommended to adult read- 
ers capable of discrimination”. 

The second paper “A Code for Sub- 
ject Headings” by Reverend Thomas J. 
Shanahan will appear in an early issue. 
The third paper of the meeting was de- 
voted to “Suggestions for Improvement 
in The Catholic Library World”. Since 
the suggestions made by this group and 
by several individuals from other parts 
of the country in correspondence from 
time to time are extremely important we 
intend to prepare an abstract of the pro- 
posals with a thorough editorial com- 
ment next month. 
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Was GUTENBERG A FRANCISCAN? 

In an extremely interesting article 
printed in The Tablet of Brooklyn, Janu- 
ary 13, 1940, Jere J. Alcock states that 
according to tradition Gutenberg was 
buried in the Franciscan Church at 
Mainz. He quotes Reverend John Maria 
Lenhart, O.M.Cap., as follows: 


“As early as the year 1499 a book was 
printed at Mayence, in which the priest 
Adam Gelthuss positively states that 
Gutenberg was buried in the Church of 
the Friars Minor Conventuals in May- 
ence. To all appearance this priest knew 
Gutenberg personally and in the church 
of his native place an inscription was 
placed (now lost) stating that his re 
mains are buried in the Minorite Church 
at Mayence.!' This church was pulled 
down by Napoleon, so that the grave 
cannot be located. 


“I consider this fact of the burial as the 
undeniable proof that Gutenberg be- 
longed to the Third Order of St. Francis. 
Gutenberg had made a Mass foundation 
with the Charter Monks at Mayence; had 
been donating books to the Benedictine 
Monks at Mayence; he had, therefore, 
friends who would have buried him, if 
nobody would have taken care of him. 
At his death Gutenberg was not so poor 
anymore that he had to be buried as a 
pauper by the Franciscan Fathers. The 
latter would not have buried him within 
their church if he had not belonged to 
the Third Order. However, documents 
which state expressly that Gutenberg be- 
longed to the Third Order have not been 
preserved or have not yet turned up.” 





1. Centralblate fiir Bibliothekswesen, vol. XVIII (1901), 
pp. 209-214. 
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OrEGON- WASHINGTON UNir 
Catholic librarians of the Northwest 
now have a single association as a result 
of the union effected at the Marylhurst 
Conference, December 27, of the North- 
west Catholic Library Association with 
the Oregon-Washington Regional Unit. 
An overwhelming majority voted for the 
amalgamation. Present officers will re 
tain their posts until February 15, when 
a general election will take place. 

Several local units were authorized in- 
cluding Portland, Sister M. Ellen Clare, 
S.H.N., chairman; Seattle, Sister M. Al- 
bertina, O.P., chairman, and Sister Eileen 
Mary, S.H.N., co-chairman; Spokane, 
Sister M. Edna, F.S.P.A., chairman, and 
Sister Catherine Eileen, S.H.N., co-chair- 
man; Tacoma, Sister M. Lourdina, O.P., 
chairman, and Sister M. Eunice, O.S-F., 
co-chairman; Mt. Angel, Sister M. Made- 
leine, O.S.B., chairman. A unanimous 
vote continued the Newsletter, organ of 
the regional unit. 

A two-day regional conference will be 
held as the next annual meeting with 
December 27-28, 1940, announced as the 
date,—the meeting to be held at Univer- 
sity of Portland. Plans are already being 
made for a hospital libraries section at 
that time with Miss Frances Luckeroth, 
librarian of St. Vincent’s Hospital, Port- 
land, as chairman. 





The Oregon-Washington Unit has be- 
gun a News Letter of which the first num- 
ber appeared in December, 1939. Prac- 
tically all of the C.L.A. units now have 
their mimeographed news organ supple- 
menting the C.L.W. They are a very de- 
cided asset to the members and we hope 
they are continued. 
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Classification of the Library of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in the City of New York. Pre- 
pared by Julia Pettee. With a preface by William 
Walker Rockwell, Librarian. Revised and en- 
larged edition. New York, Union Theological 
Seminary, 1939. Pp. xxvi, 793. $15.00. 

The Classification of the Library of the Union 
Theological Seminary in the City of New York 
will prove a useful investment for classifiers in 
Catholic college and seminary libraries. The 
schedules for individual authors of early Chris- 
tion literature are liberally annotated, and the 
tables of works by the more important and prolific 
writers supplement considerably the correspond- 
ing lists in Lynn’s Alternative classification for 
Catholic books, although minor authors are more 
frequently omitted from the Pettee list. Both 
compilers break the pre-reformation Latin writers 
into two alphabets; Lynn using 869 A. D. as the 
breaking point, Pettee selecting about the eighth 
century. But the break in the pre-reformation 
Greek writers is made at 1554 by Lynn, and at 
about the tenth century by Pettee. 

Pettee segregates at the beginning of her Chris- 
tian literature tables the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, to which are appended two other small 
groups of early Christian writings, namely: New 
Testament Apocryphal writings and early [non- 
liturgical] martyrologies of the saints. The Di- 
dache, Didascalia apostolorum, and Apostolic 
constitutions, which Lynn places with early 
Greek Christian literature, are classed in 
CHURCH LAW (Sources) by Pettee. This 
illustrates how the Pettee schedules, being pre- 
pared for a specific library, give a rather stream- 
lined effect as compared with the Lynn tables 
which are designed to serve various types of 
Catholic libraries and to provide the greatest 
possible flexibility of arrangement. 

The Pettee schedules for reformation and post- 
reformation non-Catholic religious writers will 
prove a boon to all libraries carrying any amount 
of this literature. The Library of Congress sched- 


ules do not offer comparable tables in the field 
of Religion. The schedules for Liturgy are very 
generous, while those for Church Law and the 
Eastern Churches will often throw light on these 
subjects which may not be obtained as readily 
from other sources. Fourteen pages of schedules 
are devoted to Hymnology; two and a half to 
Irenics or Church Union literature. The treat- 
ment of the Catholic Church is generous, fair, 
and understanding throughout the schedules. Of 
course, “Jesuit ethics” and “Tax tables” for in- 
dulgences are new concepts to the reviewer, but 
if the Union Theological Seminary has literature 
on these subjects it is a convenience to make 
provisions for it in the schedules. 

The schedules are printed (at least, the type 
resembles print) on excellent paper with generous 
margins. The typographical work is excellent. 
The class symbols are a combination of letters 
and numbers none of which are long. The use 
of decimals with the numbers is rather frequent, 
but usually the class symbol consists of two letters 
and a whole number of two digits. The sched- 
ules provide for the following broad groups of 
material: 

General and Introductory. 
Literature. 

Historical. 

The sciences. 

Philosophical and Systematic. 
Practical. 

In the Practical Group are: Sociology; Educa- 
tion; The Church, Its Constitution, Orders and 
Ministry; Church Worship; Music, Hymnology; 
Practical Church Work; Care and Culture of the 
Individual Religious and Moral Life, Devotional 
Literature; Fine Arts, Practical Arts, Medicine. 
In general, the Union Theological Seminary Clas- 
sification exemplifies “broad classification” in con- 
trast to the “close classification” represented by 
the Lynn scheme. 

Cotman J, Farrett, O.S.B., 
St. Benedict's College 
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Eighteenth century English literature and its 
cultural background. A bibliography. By James 
E. Tobin. New York, Fordham University Press, 
1939. Pp. vii, 190. $2.00. 


A beautifully bound and well printed volume, 
this bibliography is one every library and every 
scholar devoted to the eighteenth century ought 
to have and any student will find useful. 


The author, an associate professor of English 
at Fordham University, declares it to be not ex- 
actly selective nor yet exhaustive but as prac- 
tical as possible for both undergraduates and 
graduates. 


The first part of 64 pages, “Cultural and Criti- 
cal Background”, has such sections as Social 
Thought, Criticism, Poetry, Journalism, Drama, 
and Further Bibliographical Aids. The second 
part of 116 pages is devoted to the bibliographies 
of individual authors, arranged in alphabetical 
order. All major and all minor authors anyone 
can think of are included, with entries ranging 
from nearly seven pages for Samuel Johnson to 
three entries for Susanna Blamire. Critical edi- 
tions, books and articles by and about the au- 
thors in English, German, French, and other lan- 
guages are as easy to find as a word in the dic- 
tionary. The references are good, and an author- 
subject-title index fittingly ends a book which 
one is indeed glad was published. 

A.J. A. 


Archives and libraries. Papers presented at 
the 1939 Conference of the A.L.A. representing 
the joint program of the Committee on Archives 
and Libraries of the A.L.A., the Pacific Coast 
members of the Society of American Archivists 
and the Historical Records Survey. Edited by A. 
F. Kuhlman. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1939. Pp. 108. $1.75. Planographed. 


The table of contents indicates the scope of 
this annual collection and the worth of its con- 
tributors: Historical Records Survey, progress re- 
port, 1938-39, by J. M. Scammell; The future pro- 
gram of the Historical Records Survey, by Luther 
H. Evans; The integration of work with archives 
and historical manuscripts, by Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr.; The problem of local history, by Theodore C. 
Blegen; Suggestions for a code for cataloging ar- 
chival material, by Evangeline Thurber; Historical 
manuscripts collections, by Grace Lee Nute; 
Manuscript collections in the Bancroft Library, 
in the Huntington Library, in the Spanish ar- 
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chives in New Mexico, by Herbert I. Priestley, R, 
B. Haselden, and George P. respec- 
tively; The use of microphotography in the Hunt 
ington Library, in the Bancroft Library, in many. 
script work in New Mexico, and in archives, by 
L. Bendikson, Herbert I. Priestley, George Pp. 
Hammond and Vernon D. Tate, respectively. 


American librarianship from a European angle: 
an attempt at an evaluation of policies and a. 
tivities. By Wilhelm Munthe. Chicago, Ameri 
can Library Associaion, 1939. Pp. xiii, 191. $2.00, 

Invited by the Carnegie Corporation in March, 
1936, to survey the library situation in the United 
States and in Canada, Dr. Munthe, director of 
the University Library in Oslo, visited typical 
libraries in thirty-six states and in four Canadian 
provinces. This book is his report of the survey 
conducted between September and November of 
that year. 


Dr. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, expresses forthrightly the general impression 
which Dr. Munthe’s report is destined to create— 
“he bears witness that we have been hospitable 
hosts, but there is nothing of the bread and butter 
in what he has written. There is a ring of sin 
cerity in his praise, and, when he thinks we need 
it, he hits straight and he hits hard.” 

The scope of the study took the author to 
bookstores, to public libraries with their intricate 
system of branch libraries, to college, university 
and school libraries, and to library training agen- 
cies. Naturally his interpretation of all these 
phases of activity can only be an “attempt” and 
cannot be accepted without concessions for the 
fact that his reactions are distinctly colored by 
the corner of Europe that is his, namely, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. He notes with evident 
pride the fact that the public libraries in these 
countries have enjoyed an American Renaissance, 
while the university libraries hold tenaciously to 
European traditions. Considering only these two 
phases of his report one realizes that he is at 
home in his study of the university although such 
American innovations as the carrel do not at- 
tract him. But his chapter on “The College Li- 
brary is an unfair appraisal of the typical Ameri- 
can college library. Dr. Munthe may have met 
such pictures as he described but our college 
librarians will refuse to recognize that “a smal! 
percentage (of American students) really seem 
to be absorbed in their work. Most of them 
seem to take their reading as an assigned task. 
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Their attention follows everyone coming in or 
going out. The library has become the center of 
the college in a sense that was not intended; it 
has become the one great meeting place on the 
campus. Here some come with their ‘dates’, 
others looking for ‘dates’, and still others just to 
visit. There is nothing left of anything like a 
studious atmosphere.” 


Throughout his survey the author compares 
our various library systems with European policies 
and seldom allows for incommensurables. If the 
survey grew into a causal-comparative study one 
of the greatest differences should have been ac- 
knowledged, namely, the vast difference in the 
ages of the two cultures maintaining libraries. 
Finally, if American readers are made uncom- 
fortable in the reading of this volume, we must 
remember that it is often a wholesome stimula- 
tion “to see ourselves as others see us”; also that 
we have received exactly what we requested, an 
honest evaluation of our American library sys- 
tem that is Europeo-interpretative. 


Books for adult beginners. By the Cincinnati 
Public Library. Staff of the Readers’ Bureau. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1939. 
Pp. 64. $0.60. 


A brief discussion of the problem of this 
“much neglected person, the adult beginner” to- 
gether with a list of books, pamphlets and period- 
icals for his use. The reading ability of this 
group is below that of the sixth grade child—a 
fact which militates against any save elemental 
educational opportunities. The zeal of librarians 
in the past to help this reader has been thwarted 
by the dearth of “readable books”, which term is 
defined as a simple treatment of a rather serious 
topic. The list is a revision of the one com- 
piled by the Cincinnati Public Library in 1934-35 
and tried out since with several groups. Ar- 
rangement is by level of difficulty with a sub- 
division by subject interest. Books intended for 
the use of juveniles are distinguished by the 
letter (j) im parenthesis; those for adults by 
(a). Its general purpose is to aid those not able 
to read even the simplest books of Readable 
books in many subjects, by Emma Felsenthal, and 
Books for self education, by Sigrid Edge. An in- 
valuable aid to teachers of adult education groups 
and Americanization classes, as well as to li- 
brarians. 
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Rademaekers 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Newark, N. J. an York, N. Y. 


RAL He ee a as 


BINDINGS created by superior 
craftsmen with first-quality ma- 
terials. 

It is only natural for us to do so; 
but why take up your valuable 
time. We are willing to let our 
bindings convince you of their 
superiority; they have done so 
with hundreds of librarians. 


WHY NOT TRY THEM? 
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Promptly and at Lowest Prices 


Current and in print books, 
standard sets, encyclopedias, etc., 
also furnished at astonishingly 
low prices. A test Want List 
will convince you of our superior 
service. 

NATIONAL 
BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Library Agents 
321 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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EUGENE P. WILLGING 
P. O. Box 346 Scranton, Pa. 
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Catholic 
Pamphlets 


AMPHLETS last longer and 

are not easily soiled when 
protected with Gaylord Pamphlet 
Binders. 


Available in 15 attractive colors. 
Inexpensive and easy to use. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 
Stockton, CALIF. 


Write for suggestions and 


samples 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DESS & TALAN CO., Inc. 
213 East 144th St. New York City 


FOR OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS; 


expert service 

highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 


skilled craftsmanship 


Our decorative bindings, “Picture Covers’, and 
original layouts serve a widening clientele. 


MAY WE SOLVE YOUR BINDING PROBLEMS? 
Tel. Mott Haven 9-3636 
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The Newman Book Shop 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 
AND IMPORTERS 
WEsTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
and 826 Newton Sr. N. E., Wasuneton, D. C. 


New Books of all Publishers, both American 
and Foreign, promptly supplied. Catalogs of 
New and Second-hand Catholic books issued 
monthly. Catholic books bought for cash. 
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New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
CaTHotic Book CLus 


February 
McGume, Pau. Enter three witches. Mor- 
row. $2.00. 
This is the first mystery story that the Catholic 


Book Club has taken in 
existence. 


the eleven years of its 
‘PHILOSOPHY 
Moore, THOMAS VERNER. Cognitive psychology. 


Lippincott, 1939. Pp. viii, 636. 
“which studies the way in which the human 
mind receives impressions from the external world and 


- ts the impressions thus recei one 
pages are devoted to a history of the theory 
a perception. 
RELIGION 


Doms, Herpert. The meaning of marriage. Tr. 
by George Sayer. Sheed, 1939. Pp. xxiv, 229. 
2.25. 
ue book does not pretend to be an exhaustive and 
authoritative presentation of the whole doctrine of 


istian marriage. It deals with one Ie -y~ prob. 
lem, that of inter-relationship the _ intrinsic 
‘meaning’ (Sinn), i.e., nature or essence, of marriage 
(and particula of the ma act) with thos 
‘ends’ or purposes (and procreation) with 
which we are familiar.” Written for theologians, 


pastors intelligent laymen. 

Fiorence, (Sister) Mary, S.L. The Sodality 
movement in the United States, 1926-1936. 
Queen’s Work, 1939. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

“Essays to chronicle rather than evaluate the salient 
events in the d of the Sodality 
Movement in the United States during the last ten 
years; in this it does not neglect to consider the im- 

of the movement's European and American 
Eleven appendixes supply statistical 
and bibliographical data 


Horcer, Freperick T., CSSp. The Holy Ghost 
prayer book. Prayers and devotions to the Holy 
Ghost. Catholic Book Publishing Co., 1939. 
Pp. 401. Price varies from $0.80 to $3.00 ac- 
cording to binding. 

The first prayer book of its kind. Contents: Prayers 
and devotions to the Holy Ghost. Instructions on 
devotion to the Holy Ghost. Reflections on our rela- 
tions to the Holy . Other devotions. 





McAstocker, Davw P. S.J. The little virtues. 
Bruce, 1939. Me xi, 213. 1.75. 
Essays on the courtesy, cheerfulness, 
er, ty, use 


punctuality, eat, sincerity, 
caution in speech, <i rime, punctuality, 

Tuomas Aquinas, ST. Stoned aoe po weal Edited 
by the Reverend Father M. C. D’Arcy. Dutton, 
1939. Pp. xvi, 287. $0.90. veryman’s li- 
brary, no. 953.) 

introduction to the work of the Angelic Doctor 

i a series of his voluminous writ- 

selected and edited as to fulfill the i 
a 
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VANN, GERALD, O. : 
tian review. Kenedy, 1939. Pp. xvi, 160. $1.50. 
A series of meditations retreat notes centering 
the Christian way of life, e.g., on pride, the 
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New Books 
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EDUCATION OUT-OF-PRINT 
Dererrari, Roy J., Ed. Vital of Cath- 
olic education in the Fan 100 Pp aL AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
J f America x, ; 
aa | SESE 
i gt a — obligation We report prices. 


surveying ele- 
education well 
sscondlary oe as as 


sweciel eubbent © 

on “"The plan of each lecture, is 
to present an_ historical for the topic in 
question, to set forth the vital problems that confront 
Cochalic stucses im Gils connection, ond Gna co 


suggest plans of culon co Gnuse Ge Gitcians te 


volved.’ “ 
LITERATURE 
“AGUECHEEK”, pseud. My unknown chum. Fore- 
word by Henry Garrity. Devin-Adair, 1939. 


Pp. xii, 378. $2.50. - iced 
A a book published anonymously 
nineeenth century under the ttle Aguecheek. Sketches 
of foreign travel, in which are found not merely de- 
scription the author’s reactions to persons 
places |_— essays, rich ~ L. ees ee, 
rete ora eK 


with “that traditional 
ustom ten have of associating 
siphaber”, bur diff 
2 on y* 
prese: c, so t 
especially to the adult ee 
authors are interm: 
culty in identifying 


Tuerese, (Sister) M. Now there 


poems 
of the Sisters of the vior, a 
lish literature at St. 5 Convent, Milwaukee, 
gins with twenty-two of the finest sonnets 
Among many themes are 
uding one to Sister M. 7° — 


long time. 
Persons, 


WatsH, Wittiam THoMas. Lyric poems. Ken 


edy, 1939, Pp. xi, 139. $1.50. 
ere are es = poems written eowonp 1914 and 


1939, collected for the first volume form. 
l, as for example, ‘ an York” 
which is six pages, are longer is cus- 


remem , having jonce seen, will, for ex- 
ample, forget “Renunciation” 
“Your face is like a [== 
Too beautiful to die’? 
BIOGRAPHY 
Cicoenant, AMLETO GiovaANNi, Abp. Sanctity in 


America. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939. Pp. 


m _ _ sketches the author recalls the 

n 

heroismms of the =i eae labored to 

spread the kingdom of God in this country in order 
t, their causes > may attain the 

gor of ee ie, nature of sanc- 


tity are ¢ troduction. 

GaLLaGHER, Louts YT S.J. "The life of St. Andrew 
Bobola of the Society of Jesus, martyr. By Louis 
J. Gallagher, S.J., and Paul V. Donovan. Bruce 
Humphries, 1939. Pp. 254. $1.50. 

An investigation of the life of one whose remarkable 
spiritual progress seemed to anticipate the supreme act 
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PERIODICAL INDEX 


A cumulative author and subject index | 
to a selected list of Catholic periodicals 


“The Catholic Periodical Index should { 
be in every public library and in the library 
of every Catholic school.” 
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of love which climaxed his sacrifices as a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, and marked the beginning of a more erful 
influence in the history of his autre S Poland, where 
he is venerated as a patron saint. The appendixes 
record the history of his cause from the beginning to 
the decree canonization. 

Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Along a little way. 
Kenedy, 1940. Pp. 63. $1.25. 

With the same charm ond quesdy that characterizes 
her novels the author tells the story of her own con- 
version to the Catholic faith, explaining her spiritual 
experiences as a gradual growth culminating in the 
“miracle of grace’ at the shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupré. 

LAMPING, SEVERIN AND STEPHEN, O.F.M., Trs. and 
Eds. Through hundred gates. By noted con- 
=i from twenty-two lands. Bruce, 1939. Pp. 

308. $2.50. 
yl personal accounts of conversions, represent- 
ing all nations and types. Bio-bibliographical informa- 
tion is given in an appendix. 
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Classified Advertising 
Rates for classified advertisements to members 
are fifteen cents per line per insertion; to non- 
members, twenty cents per line per insertion. 


WANTS 
Catholic Mind V. 1 to 9 inclusive; v. 12, No. 12; 
v. 15, No. 13; v. 18, No. 2; v. 19, No. 12. Amer- 
ican Catholic Quarterly Review V. 48, No. 
190. Reverend James P. Moran, S.J., San Jose 


Decimal Clasification and Relativ Index. 


Books: 


Seminary Library, Caloocan, Rizal, Philippine 
Islands. 
FOR SALE 

Edition 
12; two volumes in one. $8.00. Mudge. Guide 
to Reference Books, Fifth Edition, 1929. $2.00. 
P. O. Box 346, Department E, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Baltimore Catholic Review, Vol. 1, No. |, 


November 29, 1913—Vol. 16, No. 52, Novem 
ber 15, 1929. Bound in leather and cloth, in 
generally good shape; three volumes need 
slight repairs. $24.00; transportation charges 
extra. P. O. Box 346, Department S, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Periodicals: The Globe; a new review of world 


literature, society, religion, art and politics, 
conducted by William Henry Thorne, Vol. 1-4, 
1889-1898. $16.00. 

The United States Catholic Magazine and 
Monthly Review, Vol. 2-7, 1843-1848. $3.00 per 
volume. 

Mackay. Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. 
Whittaker, 1888. $1.75. University of Scram 
ton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 





